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other type, can be set down in schedule or diagrammatic
form. The cost factor, of course, intervenes very strongly,
more so than in almost any other building programme. But
in the bungalow, as in the mansion, the same theory holds
good, namely that the design should be developed from the
basis of function. The structural means, and the expression,
are secondary, the latter being to a large extent controlled
by the first two. This approach to domestic architecture is
comparatively modern; for in certain phases of traditional
work the fafade was more or less a convention, and where
its preconceived order was in danger from the demands of
function, the latter was sacrificed without hesitation. It is
only in very recent years that this attitude has lost ground;
yet both clients and architects even to-day sometimes join
in a conspiracy to refuse the demands of convenience and
service in order to maintain in elevation an expression
decided upon before the plans are made. As a rule, there is
compromise in these cases; one fa?ade is made the frontis-
piece, and on the others concessions are frankly made to the
demands of internal features. Architects show at times
amazing skill in effecting the necessary adjustments. But,
as a rule, there is one elevation which defeats them; it is
the ' ugly duckling/ featuring the windows of larders,
bathrooms, back stairs, and festooned with pipes which one
is only too happy to be able to assemble in sordid company
on the same elevation as that on which a proud parapet
becomes a humble eaves-gutter.

Theoretically, at any rate, we will agree that the design
should be based upon the expression of utility, in which
case the * tree of function ' may be drawn.

The * functional * service of the house is of different
types, depending upon the various branches of activity